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The Longevity of Literary Folk. 


In The Literary World of Dec. 24 there was a necrologi- 
cal table for the year 1887 which would afford interesting 
conclusions to a statistician like Francis Galton or a com- 
piler of literary vital statistics. Of nearly 200 persons emi- 
nent in poetry, philology, journalism, theology and Jelles 
Jetires, who died during that year—unfortunately rich in 
‘autumn leaves,’—the ages of some 120 are given, and af- 
ford data for a curious and not uninstructive inquiry into 


, the vitality of members of the literary profession. Earnest 


students are often pelted with remonstrances: ‘you are 
killing yourself studying,’ ‘he will surely die young,’ ‘ there 
is no hope for a man who pores day and night over his 
books,’ ‘ this or that author or journalist is writing or preach- 
ing himself to death ;’ and similar statements, as thick as the 
quills in the fretful porcupine. A glance into this necrologi- 
cal Almanach de Gotha will show how misplaced such pity 
and apprehension are. ‘Whom the muses love die old,’ is 
the proper emendation to the ancient saying, taking the 
‘muses’ in their comprehensive sense as the literary nurses 
of humanity, embracing in their ‘ sheltering arms’ publishers 
no less than historians, pnilologists no less than dramatists 
and writers of romances. So far from poison being hidden 
between the leaves of books, there is ‘ healing for the nations ’ 
in these same leaves, whose magical touch has the power of 
restoring the tired brain, prolonging life, and bowing Death 
into the blue distance : fern die blauen Berge. 

One. would think that the concentrated brain effort re- 
quired to strain out the clear honey of thought—the com- 
plicated squeeze that one must give the brain-organism in 
the evolution of a line of noble poetry or even of a brilliant 
phrase—would shorten the breath just so many heart-beats, 
would desiccate the life-juices to such and such an extent, 
would convert the garden of the brain into a cerebral herd- 
arium whence all the flowers and juices and perfumes would 
flee apace. But thanks to the inexhaustible Mill in the Sea 

laced within that cunning garden, the fountain of vitality 
is not so easily exhausted: each bubble with its transient 
glimmer is succeeded by its train of glittering bubble-breth- 
ren: each squeeze of the brain-sponge is, like an incision 
in the bark of the traveller-tree, followed by fresh-flowing 
waters. A night’s rest fills up the reservoir again, and the 
subtle thought-fluid climbs to the brain afresh, filling it ever 
anew with pools of imagery, with flashes of association and 
memory, with unloosened electric power, with new material 
—wrought out of the débris of dreams, it may be—for pic- 
ture or poem. The serenity of the contemplative life, the 
silver calm of the poet whose inner life is but a series of 
musical lines, a caravan of passionless images, the tranquil- 
ity of the scholar quietly pursuing the irregular isothermal 
lines of his revery, the glow of the theologian whose theol- 
ogy is lit up with the rosy light of pleasurable emotion as he 
composes,—even the perturbed track of the journalist’s med- 
itation as he bites his nails and fulminates his editorial : each 
and all possess medicaments that somehow heal, a sprink- 
ling of celestial dews that fall we know not whence and as- 














suage we know not how. The scholar, the poet, the jour- 
nalist, the theologian thus have their compensations : a little 
golden bell within them ever rings out the old, rings in the 
new ; they have been given by the outer gods the power of 
self-rejuvenation : in stray hours and through stray sum- 
mers they immolate themselves in Medea's cauldron and 
come forth new creatures to the sun and air. 

Thus 120 persons of sundry nationalities whose ages are 
given—correctly, we assume—in Zhe Literary World, are 
shown by a bit of arithmetic to have had an average longev- 
ity of something over 70 years. The question of nationality 
need not enter here, as we are looking at the table purely 
from the literary point of view. Twenty-six of these per- 
sons range from eighty to ninety-five years of age ; thirty- 
eight range from seventy to eighty (many of them being 
seventy-seven, -eight, and -nine years of age); and thirty- 
one range from sixty to seventy (many of these being near- 
er seventy than sixty). Sixty-four persons out of 120, col- 
lected at random from the literary necrology of the year 
1887, are thus shown to have reached,-and more than reached, 
the space allotted to man: a wonderful showing if we com- 
pare it with the lives of any other 120 persons taken at ran- 
dom from the so-called ‘healthy professions.’ In our list 
one Frenchman (Jean Henri Dupin, the dramatic author) 
and one American (Uriel Crocker, of the old Boston pub- 
lishing-house of Crocker & Brewster) tower into the nine- 
ties, the Frenchman leading with 95. Of the twenty-four 
others who range from 80 to go, many are theologians, stat- 
isticians, historians, journalists, and classical scholars, who 
climbed the Hill of Life to its snowy top and looked over 
into, but did not enter, the mystic land of the nonogenari- 
ans. The youngest name on the list is that of the Russian 
poet Nadson, who died at 25, near to whom stands Emma 
Lazarus, at 36. The philologists show themselves particu- 
larly tough. Here is old Pott, whom many of us supposed 
dead long ago, dying the other day at 84— the great world- 
circumnavigator of languages,’ as somebody called him,— 
who knew all languages and understood none ; and yonder 
is Bernhardi, telling the beads-of 85. 

The librarians too, in their cosy corners, know how to 
lengthen out their meditative existences, and number such 
four-score-old (ani over) examples as Pisani, Frommann, 
Desnoyers, Porter, and Marco St. Hilaire. The scientific 
men—botanists, naturalists, and the like—run from fifty to 
seventy, and younger. Political and literary historians and 
editors fall in quieter lines, and live long and peaceful lives. 
Such men as Goedeke (the editor of Goethe, Schiller and 
Lessing), Conches (the veteran French biographer), Duruy 
(the historian), Kok (the Danish philologist), Nicholson 
(the Scotch Orientalist), Prendergast (the linguist), and 
Pére Roquette (the charming ‘polyglot’ and poet of Louis- 
iana), show that scholarship has a long lease on Father 
Time, and goes down the other side of the Delectable Moun- 
tains with gentle, almost imperceptible step. Like Love in 
the chamber of Anacreon, scholarship weds with eternal 
youth. The eminent living examples of Whittier, Holmes, 
Bancroft, Browning, Tennyson and Gladstone need not be 
drawn in to fortify our arguments of the kindness of the 
fates to men of genius, though the incidental illustration 
they afford is valuable. Even the journalists, stormy as 
their career is usually apprehended to be, are represented 
in our table by such names as those of Henry B. Stanton, 
of New York, who died at 81, and J. M. Laird, ‘senior 
journalist ’ of Pennsylvania, who died at 86. The other ex- 
treme of the poetic arc is represented by Eliza Snow, the 
Mormon poetess, who died a few months ago at 84; and 
the emotional profession of music has its long-lived repre- 
sentative in the person of the composer Tosso, who lived to 
be 84. Among theologians we have Dr. Ray Palmer at 78, 
Henry Ward Beecher at 73, Bishop Monrad of Denmark at 
76, Rev, Alexander Napier (editor of Boswell’s Johnson) at 
73, Mark Hopkins at 85, and Rev. Lucas Collins (editor of 
the well-known Latin and Greek Classics for English read- 
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ers published by Messrs. Lippincott), etc. The frequently- 
heard warnings of the sensationalists, therefore, are contra- 
dicted by last year’s harvest at least: the earnest student 
need not be greatly discouraged at his showing in the world’s 
necrology. 

James A. Harrison, 





Reviews 
Layard’s Early Adventures.* 

IN THESE two handsomely printed volumes, the English 
traveller and diplomatist whose name is imperishably asso- 
ciated with Nineveh recounts his early adventures in the 
East. Sitting down in his seventieth year, with leisure 
and ease, he fights his battles over again, and tells a most 
fascinating story of life among the insincere Orientals. The 
narrative covers only the period from 1839 to 1845, and 
relates little or nothing concerning his famous excavations, 
but treats of his out-door wanderings and in-door negotia- 
tions. His well-known recovery of the city described by 
Jonah, and for centuries the jest of the unbeliever until the 
spade of Layard unearthed it, was made subsequent to the 
year 1845. The reader must not in these volumes expect 
to learn\archzology, or the methods of the excavator. If, 
however, he enjoys a fascinating and unvarnished story of 
adventures in lands once blooming with civilization and 
cities, but now given over to sand, ruins, Turks, Arabs, wild 
nomads and mountaineers, he will not be disappointed. We 
have rarely met with a book written by a man of the world 
in which personal history, without philosophy and comment, 
is so clearly told. His story of facts is not invaded by disser- 
tation, reflections, or sermonizing. In this respect the book 
contrasts powerfully and pleasantly with such a work, for 
instance, as Alcock’s ‘ Capital of the Tycoon.’ Many travel- 
lers pad out their narratives with after-thoughts and di- 
gressions made on the desk at home. Mr. Layard seems 
intent on reproducing from memory and note-books only 
the actual story of what happened. It would do many of 
our war-veterans who have long ago laid down the sword 
and recently taken up the pen to study Mr. Layard’s book. 
Were this done, we should have fewer ‘ illusions of soldiers,’ 
and our pensioners would ‘ remember ’ fewer things that nev- 
er happened. 

Making a journey on horseback from Brussels to Jerusa- 
lem, Mr. Layard visited Petra, Ammon, Damascus, Bagdad, 
Teheran, Isphahan, and the old seats of empire in Susiana. 
Often plundered by robbers, yet emerging from many hair- 
breadth escapes, he persistently carried out his purpose, 
which was to see the surface of the earth in Mesopotamia 
and regions adjoining, and to guess what was underneath. 
Between Bagdad and Ispahan, his travels were in pretty 
much every direction, as the admirable maps adjoined to the 
text show. In sympathies, Mr. Layard is with the Turks, 
and against Russia. His style is admirable, and his book 
a delight to read. In all those cases where exact recent ex- 
amination and research fill up gaps of knowledge, he omits 
description ; but concerning the less well-known places is 
more copious in his information. Despite the multitude of 
books and magazine articles concerning the countries treated 
of, which have old empires and civilizations lying in their 
subsoil, the volumes before us are fresh, informing and lu- 
minous, Every phase of life, nomadic, monastic, maraud- 
ing, mountaineering, caravan, mercantile, political and diplo- 
matic is touched upon. How the author ever managed to 
escape, after all his moving incidents by flood and field, is a 
mystery. To the excitement of a novel, one may here join 

the pleasure of reading the narrative of a truthful and cul- 
tivated scholar. It is needless to say that Persian and Arab 
character is set in rather dark lights; while that of the 
Turk is neither extenuated nor painted in malice ; that of 
the Russian, however, approaches most closely to Satan’s in 
fascinating, intellectual, and subtle wickedness. 


Adventures in Persia, Susiana, at Ser. By Sir Henry Layard. 
n . , 


* 
2 vols. .50. New York: Longmans, Gree: 











“Face to Face with the Mexicans.” * 
Hap Mrs. Goocu been content to write a little book in- 
stead of a big one, and nad she confined herself to a descrip- 
tion of her own household life in Mexico and the domestic life 
of the Mexicans, she would have produced a work to which 
deservedly might have been given high praise. Unfortun- 
ately, she has written an octavo volume of 584 pages in which 
she has attempted the treatment of subjects—notably his- 
tory, archeology, art, politics and trade—with which her 
equipment by no means fits her to deal. In minor matters, 
her carelessness as an observer, or her inaccuracy as a 
reporter, have led her constantly into more or less serious 
misstatements ; further carelessness is shown in her confusion 
of credits in the case of cited authorities ; her arrangement 
of her material—as in the case of the treatise on Mexican 
botany interjected into the midst of the chapter on the City 
of Mexico—shows little sense of the requirements of propor- 
tion and order; and her constant use of superlatives in 
indiscriminate praise of everything (even of the eating-sta- 
tions of the Mexican Central Railroad !) destroys the effect 
of her commendation in cases where it properly is due. 
The positive merit that, in despite of these serious faults, 
Mrs. Gooch’s book possesses lies in its graphic and for the 
most part entirely trustworthy descriptions of house-life and 
social customs in Mexico. In this region the author has 
had ample opportunities to acquire accurate and interesting 
information, and has used her opportunities well. In 
some respects her book supplements Madame Calderon 
de la Barca's ‘Life in Mexico,’ and Mr. Brantz Mayer’s 
‘Mexico as it Was and Is.’ It is not written on the 
same high social plane as the first-named work, of course 
—for Mme. Calderon had social rights which in the 
case. of Mrs. Gooch became (and in a less degree) soci- 
al privileges—as may be seen without excessive effort at 
reading between her lines; and, naturally, it is not as 
thoughtful in tone nor as philosophic in treatment as Mr. 
Mayer’s admirable volume. But Mrs. Gooch ‘goes farther 
and more intimately into middle-class Mexican life than 


- either of these classic writers on Mexico went; and she 


shows us this sort of life in a way that Mme. Calderon 
and Mr. Mayer—whose positions were such that their deal- 
ings even with their intimate friends necessarily were some- 
what formal—certainly did not do, and probably could not 
have done. 

The descriptions which the author of ‘Face to Face’ 
gives of her adventures in organizing and maintaining a 
household of her own in Mexico are delightfully naive and 
entertaining, and afford also a considerable amount of valu- 
able advice and assistance to her many countrywomen who 
now each year have to cope with the difficult task of home- 
making in Mexico. The chapter on Mexican literature and 
the chapter on Mexican music also possess merit—although 
the first is very defective in regard to the older writers and 
much too gushing in regard to the contemporary writers, 
and the second is a mere bald collection of music and words” 
of various popular songs without any explanatory letter-press 
in regard to musical methods and the general condition of 
music in Mexico. Among the ‘ 200 illustrations’ there are 
numerous badly- drawn little pictures which have the merit 
not only of illustrating the text but of a spirit that rises 
superior to their faulty execution. The more pretentious 
cuts, including many interesting portraits of Mexican celeb- 
rities, are of unequal quality: a few are excellent, a good 
many are commonplace, and a few are of such antiquity that 
they no longer represent the scenes to which they nominally 
relate. 

Mrs. Gooch publishes with her book letters laudatory of 
it from various persons, ranging downward from President 
Diaz to Bishop Riley. . That the Bishop, under the circum- 
stances, should write such a letter is not at all surprising; 
indeed, he could not have done less—for such a buttering 





* Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny Chambers Gooch. 200 illustrations. 
$4.25. New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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as Mrs. Gooch gives the unfortunate mission of the Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Church in Mexico has not been given it for 
many a long day; and fairly may serve as an example of her 
capacity for getting things rather hopelessly wrong. 





The Revolutions of 1848.* 

SELDom has a political prophecy been fulfilled with more 
singular and precise punctuality than has illustrated the 
famous prediction of the first Napoleon, proclaiming that in 
fifty years from his time Europe would be ‘ Cossack or re- 
publican.’ Napoleon died in 1821. Just half a century af- 
terwards his dynasty was a second time driven from power, 
and France became definitively a democratic republic, with 
an elective head. Presently, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence, every other important country of Europe, except 
one, became, and still remains, a constitutional republic, 
with a monarchical figurehead. In Russia alone, despotism 
retains its trembling sceptre, in the hands of an Emperor 
compelled to hide from his desperate subjects in the recesses 
of his palace. 

This momentous change, however, was not sudden or 
unexpected. Its way had been prepared by earlier and 
partly abortive agitations. Chief among these was that 
which Mr. Maurice has undertaken to describe, under the 
designation of ‘the Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9.’ 
This title shows that he regards the convulsions which he 
describes, though occurring in different countries and under 
various leaders, as forming in fact but one grand event—as 
a single earthquake might topple down edifices in all the 
capitals of the continent. In this view he is clearly correct, 
as his narrative amply shows. It is therefore the more sur- 
prising that in his account of this great movement, he should 
have purposely omitted to describe its history in France, 
where it began, and where its effects were really most im- 
portant. His reason for this serious omission can hardly 
be deemed a valid one. He desires to make it clear that 
the liberal movements in Italy, Germany and Austria orig- 
inated in those countries, and-were not due to any impulse 
received from France. This, in a sense, is doubtless true, 
but it is not the complete truth. The revolutions of 1848, 
however varied in their circumstances, were all parts of one 
general uprising against the repressive and anti-popular sys- 
tem of government which had prevailed from the era of 
Waterloo tothattime. France had made one protest against 
this system in 1830; but the later years of Louis Philippe 
had approached perilously near to a return to this detested 
method. It was France, again, that gave the signal for the 
new outbreak. The rising which expelled the reactionary 
Orleans dynasty began on the 24th of February, 1848. The 
smaller states of Germany were the first to respond. Before 
the middle of March, popular movements in Baden, Wurtem- 
burg, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, Bavaria, and 
Saxony had secured liberal ministries and large concessions 
from the frightened rulers. On the 13th of March the Vi- 
ennese rose, and Metternich fled, On the same day the people 
of Berlin threw up barricades, and on the 19th the King 
yielded to their demands. On the 17th the Milanese rose in 
insurrection, and on the 21st the Austrian garrison surren- 
dered. Such was the beginning of the movement. Its 
close showed the French influence with equal distinctness. 
The reaction which began with the election of Louis Na- 
poleon to the Presidency spread like a deadly chill from one 
nation to another, until it culminated in the fall of Rome in 

July, 1849, and the surrerder of Komorn two months after- 
wards. ‘lo write the history of the political struggles of 
1848-9 without relating those of France is like describing 
the Charleston earthquake without mentioning Charleston. 
A sense of this deficiency is felt throughout the perusal of 
the volume. 

Apart from this defect, however, Mr. Maurice’s work is 
worthy of the highest praise. A vast amount of information 


* The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hungary and Germany. 
By C. Edmund Maurice. $4. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 















is happily condensed within ‘a sutprisingly moderate com- 
pass. The threads of a dozen distinct narratives, sometimes 
touching and sometimes widely deviating, are skilfully fol-. 
lowed, without entanglement or obscurity. The different 
causes and influences which originated and directed each 
revolutionary movement are analyzed and laid bare. Espe- 
cially the great number and variety of races in the Austrian 
provinces, and the strength and interaction of the race feel- 
ing, which was the rock on which the revolution broke in 
that region, are portrayed with a masterly hand. Much that 
was dark to contemporary readers, and indeed to the actors 
concerned in those movements, is made clear in this lucid 
narrative. The noted personages who figured in the events 
related are'sympathetically and, in general, impartially de- 
scribed. To Kossuth, however, the author is somewhat 
severe, failing apparently to make sufficient allowance for 
the enormous obstacles against which he had to contend. 
The ill-fated Robert Blum and the long-tried but more for- 
tunate Mazzini are special favorites. A striking portrait of 
the latter, conveying a strong impression of mental power 
and moral elevation, forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
Throughout the work the cultivated mind and liberal senti- 
ments which might be expected in a son of Frederick Mau- 
rice are apparent, along with a sense of justice that makes 
him considerate even towards the instruments of the des- 
potisms which he detests. Any one who desires to revive, 
or to acquire, a knowledge of the occurrences—outside of 
France—which marked the most eventful epoch in the his- 
tory of Europe since the Napoleonic wars, may have re- 
course with confidence to this interesting work. 





Mahaffy’s “‘ Greek Life and Thought.” * 

Pror. MAuHAFrFy’s continuation, in the present ‘volume, of 
his ‘Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander’ can- 
not be too highly commended to the thoughtful and philo- 
sophic reader. The former volume was, to our taste, far 
more ‘ entertaining,’ because it treated of the great classical 
arc and segment of Greek life ; it had, too, a grace 6f style 
which we miss in the slow-evolving movement of the later 
book; yet, apart from this; the second volume is a sequel 
worthy of its predecessor; it is full of, but not over-bur- 
dened with, learning; its continual reference to parallel 
modern events throws a flood of light on ancient conditions, 
and the ingenious comparisons instituted between the Alex- 
andrian and the Victorian age renew one’s faith in the per- 
petuity of human nature. Prof. Mahaffy is an ardent stu- 
dent of the Germans no less than of the Greeks, and he 
dips abundantly both into Droysen’s ‘ History of Hellenism’ 
and into Polybius and Plutarch. For this we can only thank 
him, as well as for his independence of view and the fear- 
lessness and originality with which he argues out his points. 
The book is a monument of the ‘ moderate liberal’ spirit, 
and though it has its cranks and crotchets (for example, its 
systematic depreciation of Menander, Theophrastus—with 
Jebb in his eye,—Theocritus, and the Septuagint), it is on 
the whole a fertile, suggestive, and full commentary on a 
very obscure side of Greek life and thought, the first sys- 
tematized attempt to co-ordinate these in their proper rela- 
tions and connections, and the first draught-net to gather in 
that vast Oriental- Hellenistic world that rose after Alexan-»~ 
der sank. Almost the sole objectionable feature in the book 
is the rasping tone of its criticism on modern English uni- 
versity life, its flings and gibes at Oxford and Cambridge 
dons, and the general ‘touchiness’ of the Irish author to- 
wards his literary confréres across St. George’s Channel. 
What he says of the neglect of certain great Greek authors, ° 
richest of all in sap and in instruction, is thoroughly ad- 
mirable: 

There is a notion abroad among ‘ pure ‘scholars,’ as they are 
pleased to call themselves, that the study of any but the golden age 
of Greek literature is a contamination of their spotless Atticism. 


* Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. $3.50. New York: Macmillan & Co, 























The occurrence of later forms, or of constructions unused by Aris- 
tophanes, is so foul a stain, that not the infinite richness of story in 
Polybius, or the splendid morals in Plutarch, or the large informa- 
tion in Strabo, or the wit in Lucian, or the unconscious sublimity 
in the Gospels, can save them from being rejected as ‘ bad Greek,’ 
and excluded from school and college students. : No better 
study than Plutarch’s Lives could possibly be appointed for boys— 
with one exception, that of style; and so the intricacies of *~Demos- 
thenes, the subtleties of Plato, or the contortions of Thucydides are 
given them to read in preference. 

Nothing could be truer and better said than this. Prof. 
Mahaffy’s own book shows how much can be extracted from 
these invaluable sources, while his recently published ‘ Story 
of Alexander’s Empire’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), gives a fe- 
licitous narrative of the externalities of the period, which 
our readers should combine with a perusal of the ‘Greek 
Life and Thought.’ Another valuable feature of the work 
before us is the manner in which it utilizes recent Egypto- 
logical research, translations of demotic inscriptions, papyri, 
and the like, to reinforce the hints and arguments of the 
standard historians. Its accounts of later Greek religion 
and art, the great Alexandrian University and Library, the 
Jewish element in the Greek of that day, and researches 
and discoveries are profoundly stimulating and instructive. 





Georg Ebers’s Life of Lepsius.* 

Tuose who are familiar with and enjoy the easy, fascina- 
ting, and dignified style of the author of ‘An Egyptian 
Princess,’ will be sure of a treat in this, his latest labor of 
love. Karl Richard Lepsius was Ebers’s friend and fellow- 
worker in Egyptology. Perhaps we state the truth more 
exactly, when we say that Ebers was the popularizer, while 
Lepsius was the man of research. Lepsius went down into 
the mine, blasted the rock, searched out the veins, lifted the 
ore, and arranged the nuggets. Ebers’s work was more like 
that of the assayer and coin-stamper. Hence, a vein of 
gtatitude and awe mingled with reverent familiarity runs 
through this charming biography. 

The father of Lepsius was himself an antiquary and an 
author on German archeology of no mean reputation, and 
he trained his boy to keen perception and love of scholar- 
ship. After studying at the German universities and at 
Paris, Lepsius gave himself to the mastery of ancient alpha- 
bets, and the archaic languages. He proposed a method of 
transliterating all the languages of the world on a uniform 
system of phonetics, based on the Roman alphabet. Like 
that of so many Germans, his theory broke down in prac- 
tice, for it was found that no printingo-ffice on earth could 
work out in type his amazing system. His ‘ universal alpha- 
bet,’ with its dots, rings, hooks, left and right obliques, 
italic, capital, script and print, and numerous other modifi- 
cations of the Roman letters, would not serve the mission- 
ary’s and linguist’s purpose until Max Miller modified it. 
“The Outline Dictionary,’ thus conceived by Lepsius and im- 
proved by Miiller, has been, in the hands of explorers and 
students, of vast service to philology. The writer, who has 
used it in his Asiatic travels, while picking up a difficult lan- 
guage and its cognate dialects, gratefully bears witness to its 
usefulness. : 

Egyptological studies, as Lepsius found them in 1834, 
were in rather a chaotic state. -Champollion had deciphered 
the Rosetta stone, but beyond that little had been attempted. 
With earnestness, force and acuteness, the handsome young 
German gave himself up to the mastery of the hieroglyphics, 
and the study of chronology. After eight years of varying 
success, his reputation was made, and in 1842 he was put 
in_charge of the Prussian expedition to Egypt. There was 
then no museum of Boulak to claim the hidden treasures of 
the soil, and so from wall and tomb and excavation, Lepsius 
secured vast spoil for Europe. He spent most of the re- 
maining years of his life in arranging and deciphering the 

inscriptions, and in digesting his learning and discoveries. 


ert 2 beans A Biography. By Georg Ebers. $1.25. Authorized edition, 
New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 4 - : 2 


Ebers has given in the Appendix two original reports of 
Lepsius, and furnishes also an index to the master’s writ- 
ings. Some idea of the prodigious scholarship and amazing 
industry of Lepsius may be gained from the fact that the 
index contains one hundred and forty-two titles of books, 
cyclopedia articles, and papers. These are principally on 
Egyptology, though Lepsius made all the world of speech to 
come under his ken. The chapters on ‘The Master Work- 
man,’ ‘The Home of Lepsius’ and ‘Richard Lepsius as a 
Man,’ detail with charming familiarity the domestic and 
private life of the tireless student. Probably to Lepsius, 
more than to any other one scholar, we owe the present pop- 
ularity of Egyptology. It is comparatively easy now to gain 
fair mastery of a fascinating subject, because of the delving 
and mining done by the great Germans. 





Recent Fiction. 


IT IS PLEASANT to find George Macdonald coming to the front 
again with so ‘taking’ a little story as ‘Home Again.’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) It is hardly in his old vein, being less elaborate, less 
didactic, and less solemnly thoughtful ; but much tenderness and 
feeling underlie the brightness and spirit of the new story ; and 

erhaps the tenderness has all the more chance of making itself 
elt hens the lesson is needed, for being concealed a little more 
than usual under the cleverness. There is a too painfully appro- 
priate moral worked out unrealistically at the close, when the 
thoughtless and almost cruel hero suddenly melts into all the most 
desirable phases of unexpected manliness, .commonsense, filial de- 
votion, and affectionate respect for the right woman at last; but 
the hero’s naughty ways are worth reading about, even if his con- 
version is felt to be purely a literary one; and the first part of the 
volume is really very entertaining. The ins and outs of both fash- 
ionable and literary snobbery are well worked up, and the reader 
will delight in much intellectual by-play of spirited thought and 
talk. 





‘THE DUSANTES,’ by Frank R. Stockton (The Century Co.), 
undoubtedly merits the advertisement, ‘Sold everywhere.’ Asa 
sequel to Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, it introduces new charac- 
ters with those ever-estimable ladies ; and the gentlemen who have 
smiled at Mrs. Lecks will now find the tables turned, and an op- 
portunity given to ladies to smile over the eccentricities of an 
equally entertaining gentleman. Readers will echo the sentiment 
on the last page, that ‘there must have been some sort of enchant- 
ment in that little island in the Pacific, for in one way or another it 


has made us all very happy.’ If Mr. Stockton would set up a 


inger-jar at the street corners, for the conscientious people who 
feel they owe him more than they have paid his publisher (more, 
at least, than his share will be of what they have paid his publisher) 
to drop an extra contribution into, he would find himself rich be- 
fore he knew it. 





IT IS TO be feared that Mrs. Burnett, like Mr. Stockton, has 
hampered her future reputation by writing a ‘Wife’s Deceased 
Sister.’ _We.ought to be grateful and not greedy, and take ‘Sara 
Crewe’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) with Birch’s clever pictures, for 
the pretty story that it is, without dwelling upon the fact that it is 
not nearly as good as ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ The incidents are 
a little: strained and sensational, the happy ending being secured 
by good old-fashioned devices that no longer please the strict 
realistic taste; but Sara’s interviews with her doll, and her own 
self-communings, have much of the quaint grace and opera of 
the earlier story——‘ THE WORLD'S VERDICT,’ by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr. (Ticknor), is the story of a young lady and a young gen- 
tleman who braved the world’s verdict by marrying, not each other, 
but the one the illegitimate son and the other the’ illegitimate 
daughter of a disreputable gambler. According to the author’s 
presentation of the facts in this individual case, this was a highly 
desirable thing to do; but the general truth remains the same, that 
as a rule it is not desirable to make such a marriage. 





‘LOsT ON AN ISLAND,’ by Mrs. Virginia C. Phoebus (Phillips & 
Hunt), promises some novelty as the story of a shipwrecked father 
and daughter, inasmuch as the island is a coral island and the au- 
thor has therefore a somewhat new field for fiction and instruction. 
We are rather discouraged, however, by our first glimpse at the in- 
tellect of father and daughter. When their barrel of fresh water 

ives out, they are naturally very anxious as to their future supply. 
rue, they are living just on the edge of a lovely lake, but the in- 
telligent ather assures his daughter that it would be no use to taste 
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‘the water of the lake, as of course it must be salt, owing to the fact, 
of the island’s being a coral island. So they wander over the 
‘country in search of rain-water in- hollow trees, very uninviting with 
decaying leaves and wood in it, but sufficing for their thirst until 
Ethel has a dream of her dead mother offering her water from the 
fake. She is moved to test the reality, and lo! the water is not 
‘salt! For some time they incline to believe that a miracle has been 
wrought in their favor ; though when they reach their native coun- 
try again, as of course they do after a sufficient amount of instruc- 
‘tion has been imparted in regard to coral islands, they read up, arfd 
Be find that lakes on such islands arenot always salt. The intellectual 
grasp of Ethel’s papa is a fair type of the whole book. 











RoOsA NOUCHETTE CAREY manages to write over 200,000 words 
about ‘Only the Governess.’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.) One looks 
‘for a story about some poor wronged dependant, but finds the u- 
sual course reversed, with an admirable household and a some- 
j what questionable governess. We commend Miss Carey for her 
courage and ‘realism’ in introducing a stepmother into the story 


_@ who is not only an excellent, but a charming, woman. The tale is 
FA too long and the print too fine; but as nearly as we can make out, 

_@ ‘they all live happily ever after——‘A LiFe INTEREST,’ by Mrs. 

. Alexander (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series), is appropriately named. 

.& Those who feel any interest in it at all, will feel threatened with 
‘3 


-one for life, as they investigate the 450 pages of very fine print. It 
recounts the career of a wildly vicious woman, who is too inhuman 
. to be credible, too stupid to be interesting, and too unnatural to 
5 ‘serve as a warning. We commend, however, the faithful touch 
that does not make her a cruel stepmother without showing that 
-she was just as cruel a mother to her own children. 





‘AN UNLAID GuHost’ (D. Appleton & Co.) shows a good deal 
-of cleverness and strength in style, though the connecting link of 
ithis ‘ Study in Metempsychosis ’ is not very clear. In Part I. is told, 
-and well told, the story of the wicked Roman Poppza; in Part 
II. is told, and well told, the story of Hortense, a young French 
girl who seems hopelessly fated to work evil without any evil intent. 
The author subtly hints at a transmigration of souls in this. If the 
theory is that the wicked Poppza’s spirit has to return to earth to 
‘suffer for her evil deeds and become in time purified, the reader is at 
first a little mixed as to the way in which this is supposed to be ac- 
complished ; for at first glimpse Hortense is shown, not suffering, 
but -causing other people to suffer almost as much as she did 
originally as Poppza, though with the absence of any desire to work 
such wrong. Gradually, however, it is subtly revealed that in the 
awakening of a conscience that is full of grief and remorse for un- 
witting trouble brought upon others, lies Poppzea’s heaviest pen- 
ance. Her punishment comes from within, not without. She shall 
‘still do evil, but be tortured with remorse, instead of exulting in 
success. There is something fine and keen in this, especially as 
the author trusts it all for the imagination of the reader to work 
out, instead of boring us with pages of analysis and explanation ; 
and the mere mechanism of each story, merely as a story, is very 
well worked. 








Mr. WM. R. JENKINS’S modern language series has recently 
been enriched with four new publications: Lamartine’s charming 
Italian romance ‘ Graziella,’ Ohnet’s famous ‘ Le Maitre de Forges’ 
(already known in English and dramatized as ‘ Lady Clare’ and 
‘The Forge Master’), Jules Claretie’s ‘Boum-Boum,’ bound up 
with five other Contes Choisis, and ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ 
by Alfred M. Cotte, in the series of stories taken from Moliére. 

he French of the latter series has been severely criticized in 
Modern Language Notes——-A NEW EDITION of ‘ Treasure Is- 
land,’ one of the most popular of Mr, Stevenson’s stories, appears 
over the imprint of Messrs. Roberts Bros. This ‘sailor tale’ of 
“buccaneers and buried gold,’ dear to many thousands of young 
hearts—some of them beating in pretty old bosoms, too—bids fair 
to become one of the true classics of adventure——MEssRs. AP- 
PLETON have just added to their series of English novels trans- 
lated into Spanish, a Spanish version of Haggard’s ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines (‘Las Minas del Rey Salomén’), translated by Carlos 
O'Neill. The translator appears to lay extraordinary weight on 
the beauty of Haggard’s style. 








Minor Notices. 

A REVIEWER ought to be terse in characterizing Mr. John Mor- 
dey’s Edinburgh Philosophical Institution address (Nov. 11, 1887) 
on ‘Aphorisms’ (Macmillan), for it is a model of clearness and 
compactness of speech. Within 55 pages of large and handsome 
type are packed as much suggestive Sse al on many themes, and 
F ‘from many lands and times, as would equip a duodecimo by Smiles, 
, Jacox, or Matthews. The only defect is in a sort of casual style of 
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indirect approach, or would-be ease and affability of superior di- 
dacticism—a method which Mr. Matthew Arnold has taught to 
several English and American writers.——A PHORISTIC and solidly 
valuable, and representing the Eighteenth Century as Mr. ra! 
does the Nineteenth, is a well-chosen, well-edited, and well-prin 
selection of the ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson,’ prepared 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, to whom we already owed the best of all editions 
of Boswell and ‘ Rasselas.’_It is published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, which is nowadays as~great a benefactor to the English- 
speaking folk as any tract-society in existence. —— DEAN CARRING- 
TON’S‘ Translations from the Poems of Victor Hugo’ (Thos. Whitta- 
ker) keep up the scholarly traditions and connections of Church and 
State in England. What clergyman in this country would dream 
of translating Horace, or Hugo, or Heine? Would he not be ex- 
communicated at once, or be regarded as a ‘crank,’ or doomed as a 
‘literary feller’ for such profane transgression ? Would he dream 
of getting out an edition of Herodotus, or a pagan Greek poet, ora 
history of Greek thought, or a work on ancient mythologies, as 
Sayce, Paley, Mahaffy, and Sir George Cox have done? Dean Car- 
rington’s translations show that literature and: religion are not 
deadly enemies, at least. They are musical, refined, and well- 
selected, and they show a mastery over rhythm that is quite re- 
markable. A glance at the Macmillan and other English cata- 
logues will show what enormous influence the English Established 
Church is exerting, and has exerted, on the scholastic and peda- 
gogical, as well as the zsthetic thought of the day. ‘ 





‘DE OMNIBUS REBUS’ is the cleverly-chosen title of a book of 
rambling chat by the author of ‘ Flemish Interiors’ (London : John 
C. Nimmo). The writer digresses from the original subject—the 
London ’bus—into all imaginable fields. He rattles on irresponsi- 
bly, evidently enjoying himself, furnishing to his readers a good 
deal of fun (not always of the finest quality), and airing an insular 
set of views with complete self-satisfaction. The complacent 
coarseness of his remarks on the ‘ Nineteenth-Century-woman ’ in 
general and ‘ medical women’ in particular, we have seldom seen 
equalled. - Though rich in anecdotes, he is inaccurate; .at the very 
threshold we encounter a story of Hannah More replying in quasi- 
Quaker speech to ‘ one of the Lake poets’ who had been describing 
the manner in which he passed his time, ‘ And when dost thee 
think, friend ?’ Now good Mistress More, as every one knows, was 
a Churchwoman, and, if we may trust Mr. S. C. Hall, wore pea- 
green silk in her old age without a pang. The author sits quite 
comfortably in darkness regarding the inhabitants of ‘the States’ ; 
representing ‘an American lady as inquiring, ‘ Whar du we all be 
gwine to?’ as exclaiming, ‘ Wal, that dw whip everything!’ and as 
informing the omnibus-conductor, after an accident, that he had 
‘all but skedaddled [the passengers] into the next world’! Such 
passages as this assist one to realize the benighted condition of 
that British public, to meet whose pre-conceptions certain produc- 
tions of Dr. Holmes have been re-christened ‘ Yankee Ticklers,’ 
The autocrat of the omnibus refers to Wordsworth as ‘the tame, 
watery Lake-poet,’ and now and then quotes deep philosophy from 
Ouida. But when all is said, it must be admitted that he is enter- 
taining; this should cover a multitude of sins. Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen has provided suitably sketchy illustrations. 





The Evening Post has collected in a five-cent pamphlet, bearing 
the suggestive title ‘A Bill to Promote Mendicancy,’ its vigorous 
and successful editorials showing that Senator Blair’s grand scheme 
for national aid to Southern common-schools is unnecessary, un- 
constitutional, and demoralizing. The best arguments on the other 
side have been the editorials of the Springficld Republican, and 
the Rev. A. D. Mayo’s letters in that paper. Why does not the 
Republican issue a rejoinder-pamphlet >——ANOTHER political 
brochure, on a broader theme, arousing the sympathy of the ma- 
jority of both our great political parties in America, is Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s brilliant, readable, optimistic, and not wholly convince? . 
ing statement and review of ‘Ireland’s Cause in England's Parlia- 
ment ’ (Ticknor & Co.), from the standpoint of an able Nationalist. 
——aA BOOK OF BEAUTIES is what yachtsmen will be likely to call 
the work on American and English yachts = published by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons ($10). The portraits of fifty of the best examples 
have been taken ‘from life’ by N. L. Stebbins, and are reproduced 
in photogravure. They are of many classes, from the steamers 
Electra and Atalanta, with their 1000 horse-power engines and 
electric lighting apparatus, to the catboats Tartar and Mabel, and 
the nondescript Stilletto and Now Then. Other celebrated boats 
whose pictures are included are the Volunteer, Galatea, Mayflower, 
Shamrock, Thistle, Priscilla, Puritan, Bedouin, and Grayling. The di- 
mensions of each craft and a summary of her history are given, anda 
treatise on Yachts and Yachting by Edward Burgess serves as intro- 
duction. The last plate illustrates the international races of 1887. 
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‘“‘La Tosca.” 


‘La Tosca,’ the latest of Sardou’s melodramas, with 
which the new Broadway Theatre was opened last Saturday 
night, is a sombre and’ disagreeable piece, in which the au- 
thor has descended to audacious and inartistic expedients 
to provide what are commonly called ‘strong situations’ for 
Sarah Bernhardt. The scene is laid in Rome in 1800, about 
the time of the battle of Marengo, but the story might as 
well be independent of time or place. The plot is as follows. 
Scarpia, a regent of police, is searching for Angellotto, an es- 
caped political prisoner, who has found shelter with a young 
noble, Mario Caradossi. By exciting the jealousy of Mario’s 
mistress (La Tosca, a singer), he obtains a clew to the fugi- 
tive’s retreat. Mario, however, will not betray his friend, 
whereupon Scarpia determines to wring the secret from La 
Tosca by torturing her lover. The woman, unable to en- 
dure his groans and screams, finally points out the hiding- 
place of Angellotto, who commits suicide by poison rather 
than fall into the hands of his enemies. Mario is then or- 
dered away to the Castle of St. Angelo, for execution for 
harboring a traitor. In the next act Scarpia, in a scene of 
unparallelled frankness, offers La Tosca her lover’s life in 
return for her own dishonor, and after an interval of expos- 
tulation and entreaty, she accepts the condition. Scarpia 
accordingly gives orders in her presence that the execution 
shall be a mock one only, but privately directs that the death 
penalty shall be exacted. He,then advances to caress La 
Tosca, who stabs him, and taunts him bitterly as he writhes 
in the throes of death. She puts candles at the head of the 
corpse and a crucifix upon its breast, and hastens to rescue 
her lover before the assassination is discovered. She sees 
him led out to what she believes will be only a mock execu- 
tion, and soon follows him to the ramparts, where she finds 
him lying dead. In her despair she announces the death of 
Scarpia, and kills herself by leaping from the battlements. 

The first two acts are tedious, being occupied largely by 
long explanations, in Sardou's usual fashion. The real in- 
terest begins with the scene of Mario’s torture, which is hor- 
ribly fascinating but cannot be accepted as high art. Miss 
Fanny Davenport acted at this juncture with much feeling 
and vigor and variety of expression, but it is probable that 
the audience paid more attention to the groans and shrieks 
behind the scenes than to her art. In the fourth act, with 
Scarpia, she won an artistic triumph, manifesting an inten- 
sity of emotion which she has not exhibited before, and 
maintaining it without overstepping the limits of nature. 
But the scene is revolting in the brutality of its animalism, 
and entirely unfit for theatrical representation. The utter 
lack of refinement and imagination in Mr. Frank Mordaunt, 
who acts Scarpia, made the exhibition yet more intolerable. 
The new theatre is very handsome, spacious, airy and com- 
fortable—and, best of all, fire-proof. The electric lighting 
is particularly effective. So fine an establishment is sure to 
win public support, but the managers owe it to their patrons 
to suppress the ticket speculators, who are the worst of nui- 

oon always, and were particularly offensive on Saturday 
night. 





The Lounger 


THE BIOGRAPHERS of the famous men of to-day will find their 
labors very hard as compared with those of the historians of the 
men who lived a generation or two ago. Then nearly every man 
of consequence kept a diary and wrote long letters. In these de- 

erate times, the great man not only doesn’t keep a diary,—he 
joesn’t even write long letters. The newspapers chronicle the 
events of his life with a particularity as great as that of the diarist ; 
while the stenographer with a type-writing machine reels off short 
lettersat his dictation. I was forcibly struck by this difference be- 


tween the old times and the new, in listening to Miss Annie Cary 
Morris tell of her editorial labors on the diary and letters of her 
grandfather, Gouverneur Morris, which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are about to publish. Miss Morris has been engaged in this work 

aving been spent 
Mr. Morris 


for the) two years, a 


eat part of her time 
in copying out letters an 


extracts from the diaries. 





The Critic 







was our Minister to France during the French Revolution, and his 
diaries are very graphic and full. Copies of all his letters describ- 
ing those stormy times were kept, in the writer’s legible, neat. hand, 
in large blank-books. Only think of the patience of a man—a 
busy man, too—who not only wrote long and interesting letters 
to his friends, but copied them out carefully before pans them f 
Yet I don’t suppose it ever occurred to him that he was doing 
anything that the next generation would regard with wondering 
amazement. Miss Morris regards it with gratitude-as well as a- 
mazement; for it has greatly simplified and lightened her task as. 
editor—a task always difficult and delicate enough, even under the 
most favorable circumstances. 





‘I CAN sympathize, writes a well-known scholar, ‘ with what you 
had to say a few weeks ago about the Custom House extortions in 
the way of ‘duties’ on presentation copies of books from abroad. 
There is no conceivable reason why such books should be taxed 
when they contain, as they generally do, the written evidence that 
they are dona fide presentation copies. If they come by express 
the charges upon them not unfrequently approximate to the regular 

rice of the book in the American market. I once received a little 

alf-crown (62 cents) volume from the author by mail, on which 
50 cents duty was exacted by the authorities. I declined in that 
instance to take the book, and wrote to the Boston Collector about 
it, enclosing the printed advertisement of the price of the book. It 
came back to me, a fortnight later, with the charge reduced to 25 
cents, which was still nearly fifty per cent. too high; but I paid it 
rather than waste further correspondence on the subject. In sev- 
eral instances 15 cents has been charged on books ‘ retailing’ at a 
shilling (25 cents) in London, and costing me ten-pence (20 cents) 
there. Of course one submits to the petty swindle in such cases 
rather than spend time worth tenfold as much in writing a protest 
against it ; but sometimes the extortion is of a really serious nature. 





‘A FRIEND of mine in England,’ continues my correspondent, 
‘some years ago sent an elegant édztion de luxe d a certain work 
to a friend here—a lady teacher of very moderate means—as a 
Christmas present. It was forwarded by express, and the value (6/.) 
was certified in the invoice, or whatever the document required by 
the express company may be called. The charge for forwarding 
was prepaid, but when the parcel reached New York, ‘duty’ to the 
amount of seven dollars was imposed, and the other Custom House 
and Custom House broker exactions footed up almost exactly seven 
dollars more. I may say, parenthetically, that in my experience 
this is generally the case: the extra charges on books sent dy ex- 
press average as much as the regular duty. The lady paid the 
bill; but her Christmas gz/¢ cost her twice as much as she could 
have afforded to pay for the volumes, elegant as they were. I 
have known of not a few instances Of. this ‘grinding the faces of 
the poor’ by our free and independent, surplus-accumulating Gov- 
ernment—the only government on earth, civilized or barbarous, 
that is guilty of such legalized robbery.’ 





I AM GLAD to see that Mr. E. V. Seebohm is being severely 
handled by the London press for his unauthorised dramatization of 
Mrs, Burnett’s ‘ Little.Lord Fauntleroy.’ Such piracy would have 
passed unnoticed a few years ago, but the cries for Internationa 
Copyright have become so loud of late, that public attention is at- 
tracted to the subject of authors’ rights, and flagrant cases of their 
violation are held up to public condemnation. But Mrs. Burnett 
has not suffered at the hands of the foreign pirate alone. Her own 
countrymen have seen the possibilities in some of her stories, and 
a dramatization of one of them has proved a successful attraction 
at a New York Theatre, whether the author would or no. 





Mr. BROWNING and Mr. John H. Ingram have been writing let- 
ters to The Atheneum on certain disputed points in the early life 
of the poet’s wife. There seems to have been no lack.of painstak- 
ing on Mr. Ingram’s part, in writing a memoir for a recent volume 
of Mrs. Browning’s poems; yet Mr. Browning charges him with 
several errors. ‘Two or three points seem to be clearly established, 
however. One is, that Mrs. Browning was born on March 4, 1809 ;. 
another, that she was not her father’s first child; a third, that she 
was ‘precocious’ to the extent of having written her ‘ Epic of 
Marathon’ at the age of eleven or twelve, and her ‘ Essay on Mind” 
at seventeen or eighteen. Is there any fact about this greatest of 
English poetesses, that has not been disputed? In THE CRITIC 
of Sept. 23,1882, I find two communications on the subject of the- 
color of her hair, one from the Hon. John Bigelow, the other from. 
the late Mr. Cephas G. Thompson, the painter.. Hawthorne had 
described it as black, and Bayard Taylor as chestnut. Mr. Bige-- 
low writes that it was ‘of a dark chestnut’ (and artificially curled); 
and Mr. Thompson, that it was ‘ dark brown, almost black.’. No 
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‘two ‘authentic’ locks of Mary Stuart’s hair are of the same color, 





I have read.. Yet in the face of such experiences as these, his- 
torians continue to turn out copy as jauntily and confidently as if 
every ‘historic’ fact were susceptible of easy proof; and people are 
found who read them with unwavering credulity. 





International Copyright.~ 


In THE first of the two Authors’ Readings in the Congre- 
gational Church, Washington (Saturday afternoon, March 
17), the participants will be Mr. E. C. Stedman, who will 
preside as Vice-President in the event of Mr. Lowell’s fail- 
ure to do so; Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. C. D. Warner, Mr. R. 
W. Gilder, Mr. H. C. Bunner, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Mr. J. Whitcomb Riley. Among the readers on the 
following Monday evening (March 19) will be Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Col. R. M,? Johnston, 
and Mr. E. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 

The Publication Committee of the American Copyright 
League has issued a well-edited and well-printed pamphlet, 
entitled ‘What American Authors Think about International 
Copyright.’ The first thing in it is a fac-simile (reproduced 
from this month’s Century) of the following extract from a 
letter from Longfellow, written ten years ago (Oct. 8, 1878): 
—‘ Whatever is just is for the benefit of all; and I wish we 
could have a Law providing, between England and Amer- 
ica, that “a Copyright taken out in either country shall be 
equally valid in both.”’ A fac-simile of Mr. Lowell’s now 
familiar quatrain on the unbudgeability of the Ten Com- 
mandments, including the fiat against stealing, follows this. 
Many of the opinions quoted, besides those of Longfellow 
and Lowell, are taken from Zhe Century ; others are from 
Harper's Monthly, Tue Critic, Puck, The Cosmopolitan, and 
The Publishers’ Weekly. We wish the pamphlet could be 
read by every Congressman and Senator. They might still 
vote against the bill for International Copyright ; but they 
would be less likely to do so than they were before ; and 
they would at least be put.to the trouble of devising some 
argument against it that has never yet occurred to its op- 
ponents. That legislator must have a conscience as tough 
and elastic as a bit of whalebone, who could read these let- 
ters and then vote ‘No’ when the Chace bill comes up for 
approval in Congress. 





The following is the address recently issued by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League to American bookbuyers and booksellers : 

The American Publishers’ Copyright League asks for the co- 
operation of all who deal in books and all who read books in ob- 
taining 7” International Copyright law. International copyright is 
required : 

First—For the purpose of relieving American authors from the 
competition of the unpaid work of foreign writers, and thus of pro- 
moting the production of American books and of furthering the 
wholesome development of American literature. 

Second—lIn order to secure for foreign authors whose works ren- 
der service to American readers, and (under reciprocity arrange- 
ments) for American authors, whose writings are coming into in- 
creasing demand abroad, the return for their labors which is justly 
their due, and which should in equity be proportionate to the num- 
ber of the readers deriving benefit from these labors. 

Third—F or the sake of American readers, who are direct losers 
through the hindrances to the development of their national litera- 
ture; are debarred from the advantages of American: editions of 
many English and foreign works of importance, which, without an 
assured market tothe publishers, cannot be reprinted at all, and 
are further debarred from the advantages of many international 
undertakings in standard and popular literature and in higher edu- 
cation, which undertakings can be entered upon only aeaer inter- 
national arrangements and secure markets. American buyers of 
books can be assured that under an International Copyright which 
will enable the prime outlay to be divided among several markets, 
many important books will not be dearer, but cheaper than at pres- 


' ent, and that the publishers can be depended upon, on the ground 


-of their own business interests, to provide for American readers 
the low-priced editions which are suited to the special requirements 
of this country. 











Fourth—For the purpose of placing the American book trade, 


- the selling agent of authorship, on a more satisfactory and remun- 


erative basis. The business of American booksellers is being seri- 
ously ufidermined by the decrease in the sale of good books in — 
shape for permanent preservation and by the obstacles to the pro- 
duction of American literature. With smaller profits and dimin- 


’ ished resources, the booksellers are each year becoming less instead 


of more effective in the all-important service of maintaining in their 
several communities centres of literary information and distribu~ 
tion. 
ageing the broad ground of justice and wise national policy. 
e appeal, therefore, to all members of the book trade and to 
all readers of books, to co-operate in the efforts now being made to 
secure from Congress an International Copyright law. e invite 
them to associate themselves with one or the other of the copyright 
leagues, and we urge them also to write in behalf of the measure 
to their respective Senators and Representatives. We ask, further, 
that they will aid in securing signatures to the memorials in behalf 
of International Copyright which will shortly be placed in the book+ 
stores for the purpose, and that they will do what may be in their 
power to develop and to bring to bear an enlightened public opinion 
on the subject. 





Boston Letter. 


For any signs of notable literary activity we must still 
look to such youthful veterans as Dr. Holmes and Mr. Low- 
ell, for whose crowns no worthy heir has yet appeared. _Lit- 
erary discussion we have in abundance; but measured by 
what it produces, how fallow lies the field! They talk and 
talk, these Browning Clubs and Round Table Clubs; but 
what additions do they make to permanent literature—or, 
indeed, to literature of any kind? The younger men have 
certainly few encouragements to launch new ventures in 
imaginative and creative work, nor are they likely to have 
encouragement so long as the unrighteousness of the public 
and our legislators compels them to compete with the fraud- 
ulent issues of a piratical press. The English author does 
not need International Copyright half so badly as the Amer- 
ican author does, and not until a copyright law is passed 
can we hope to see any active movement in national litera- 
ture. 

Have not Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier flourished without the existence of an International 
Copyright law? -What if they have? When they were mak- 
ing their reputations, literary piracy was much less common 
than it is now, and the ten-cent libraries were unknown; pirat- 
ed books were in a much more expensive shape, and the com- 
petition was less formidable. They were injured by pick- 
ings and stealings from foreign sources, but not to the ex- 
tent that the younger authors are nowadays. A work of 
genius will survive and flourish still, especially if it has a 
native quality, but it will have a harder time and a more lim- 
ited sale than it would have had when ‘ Hyperion’ appeared. 

I do not believe it is generally known how much the sale 
of American books has shrunk in consequence of the flood- 
ing of the market with stolen goods; how seldom it is that 
either publisher or author makes any money ; how infre- 
quently a book sells to the extent of three thousand copies.. 
‘Suppose my book is a failure,’ said a young author to me 
the other day (he had just been paying for his stereotype- 
plates); ‘suppose it is a dead failure, it must sell to the ex- 
tent of three thousand ‘copies.’ As a matter of fact, few. 
American books reach such an edition now, and when they 
do they are accounted successful, though assuming that the 
retail price of the book is one dollar, the profits to the author 
on three thousand copies is only three hundred dollars. 
Books of travel have no more chance than novels. A 
charming work of this kind was issued about twelve months. 
ago by a Boston publisher of the highest standing, who 
distributes ‘ press copies’ freely and advertises liberally. It 
was attractive in title, subject, treatment and form. It was. 
reviewed in the most favorable way, arid was liked by all 
who read it. At the end of a year, however, the sales. 
amounted to only fifteen hundred copies : this means that the 
publisher recovered. just what he had spent for illustrations, 
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paper, printing, binding and advertising, while the author 
received three hundred dollars as the result of a ten per 
‘cent. royalty on a book the retail price of which is two dol- 
lars per copy. A book of poems by anyone less than Lowell, 
Whittier or Holmes seldom sells to the extent of a thousand 
copies, and a publisher will consent to produce it only pro- 
vided that the author will guarantee him against loss, or be- 
«cause he (the author) is likely to produce other work of a 
more profitable sort and has to have his fur stroked. Fic- 
tion fares worst of all: I know of at least half a dozen 
novels by Boston authors published within the last two years 
which have not yielded their producers an amount equal to 
that which the least prosperous of daily newspapers would 
pay its reporters for the same number of words describing 
aldermanic junketings, startling conflagrations and the crim- 
imal episodes of the police courts. 

One hears much of the poverty of authors in Goldsmith's 
day, but the pecuniary results of books then were scarcely 
‘a penny less than they are in the United States now, and if 
authors here do not repeat the vicissitudes of the denizens 
of Grub Street, it is not because their rewards are greater, 
but partly because they have more self-respect and self-con- 
trol, and partly because instead of depending on pure liter- 
ature alone, they eke out a living in law or journalism. A 
man whose talents are encumbered with the vices of a Sav- 
age or a Boyse is subjected to the same privations and deg- 
adation that these poets were. The rich and prosperous 
magazines, like Harper's, The Century and Scribner's, have 
improved the conditions somewhat; but so far as the pro- 
‘duction of books is concerned, the rewards of authorship 
are not greater than they were when Goldsmith was working 
for Griffiths and playing that inseparabie flute of his at No. 
12 Green Arbor Court. 

It is not to be wondered at, then,, that those authors who 
have shown the greatest promise are inactive in literature; 
that one employs himself in teaching, another in law, an- 
ther in journalism ; nor that the only ones who can afford 
to write books are those, like Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lowell, 
who, after half a century of service, have attached to them- 
selves faithful constituencies who will read them at what- 
€ver cost, even when Tennyson and Browning are to be had 
for next to nothing. ‘I would willingly make a few more 
remarks on the subject,’ as Macaulay characteristically says 
towards the end of one of his most copious and exhaustive 
essays, but I fear that talk of this kind is too ‘shoppy’ to 
befit the dignity of THe Critic. 

_. Dr. Holmes is at present engaged on his new series of 
papers for Zhe Atlantic, and I should not be surprised if in 
the course of them he described a curious correspondence 
he has lately had with a literary convict (not the publisher 
of a ten-cent library) in a Western prison. After reading 
his ‘Abstract of the Record of Proceedings of Authors for 
Self-Protection,’ and his definition of the property of au- 
thors, one might expect to find in ‘the Autocrat’ a roaring 
lion, whom it would be a peril to approach; but in reality 
he is one of the most obliging of celebrities. His contract 
with his publishers restricts his publications, I believe, to 
The Atlantic Monthly; but he is as ready as ever to lend his 
pen to the furtherance of any benevolent object. 

Apropos of ‘the Doctor,’ I heard a story lately, which 
though it may not be new to you, I will venture to repeat. 
At a meeting of the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, 
a certain English physician was present who listened with 
great relish to the witty remarks of Dr. Holmes whom he 
knew as a professor but not as an author. Thenext day he 
went to the gentleman who had taken him to the meeting. 
* Quite a witty man, that Holmes,’ he said. ‘ Yes, he quite 
amused me; quite witty. Written something, too, hasn’t 
he? Something—let me see—something about “ Breakfast 
an Bed,” isn’t it?’. 

I understand, by the way, that Dr. James Reid Chad- 
wick, the librarian of the Medical School, is forming an ex- 
tensive collection of portraits and souvenirs of events in 
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the life of Dr. Holmes, which he intends to present to that 
institution. 


Boston, March 5, 1888. Wi.uiaM H, RIDEING. 





The Alcotts. 


Mr. A. Bronson Atcott’s death in Boston last Sunday 
caused no surprise ; or if any one was surprised by it, it 
was probably because he had thought the veteran thinker 
dead for years. As long ago as August 1884, his daugh- 
ter, Louisa M. Alcott (who has already followed him into 
the other world), wrote to excuse him from contributing to 
the Holmes birthday number of THe Critic. ‘My father 
would join me in all good wishes,’ she wrote, ‘ were not mind 
and memory too feeble to understand the occasion and fitly 
respond to your letter.’ This feebleness slowly but steadily 
increased ; and for four days, now, the outworn body of the 
Nestor of the Concord School of Philosophy has lain at rest 
between the graves of Thoreau and Emerson, and near that 
of Hawthorne, in the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Mr. Alcott 
was a descendant of Thomas Alcock of Boston, who came 
over with Winthrop in 1630. His father was Joseph Chat- 
field Alcox of Wolcott, Conn., where the son was born Nov. 
29,1799. The present spelling of the name was adopted 
about 1825 by Mr. Bronson Alcott and his cousin, Dr. W. 
A. Alcott, a writer on education, hygiene, etc. Mr. Alcott’s 
father was a farmer and mechanic; his mother was the 
daughter of Capt. Amos Barton of Plymouth, Conn., and the 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Tillotson Bronson, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman. The son was brought up on a farm, but became 
at fourteen a clockmaker and at sixteen a pedler, selling 
books from door to door in New England. At nineteen he 
began to peddle silks, jewelry, etc., in Virginia and North 
Carolina ; but he left this occupation when not quite twenty- 
four years old, and for five years taught school in Connecti- 
cut. In 1828 he removed to Boston, and two years later 
married a daughter of Col. Joseph May. Soon after, he 
opened a school in Philadelphia, but returned to Boston in 
1834, and established his celebrated Temple School for 
young children. Mr. Emerson, who made his acquaintance 
in 1835, defended him against public clamor in 1837, and 
invited him to Concord in 1840, after the failure of his 
school. After 1836 the two were closely associated in the 
transcendental movement, including the organization of the 
Transcendental Club, and their intimacy was only terminated 
by the death of Mr. Emerson in April, 1882—an event keenly 
felt by Mr. Alcott, who was himself attacked by paralysis 
six months later (Oct. 24, 1882) as he was dressing for a re- 
ception in Boston. He was a vegetarian and an Abolition- 
ist ; and though he declined to juin the Brook Farm com- 
munity, he attempted unsuccessfully to found a similar 
society at Fruitlands, Harvard, Mass. Before this he had 
made a practice of engaging in manual labor, while living at 
Concord ; and in the jail of that village he was lodged for 
several hours, on Jan. 16, 1843, for refusing to pay his tax. 
He would have remained longer in durance, had not Mr, 
Samuel Hoar paid the tax without his consent. Thoreau, 

it will be remembered, once had a similar experience. 

Mr. Alcott was less noted as an author than as a conver- 
sationalist; talking, indeed, was so distinctively -his special- 
ty, that he was popularly known as ‘conversation Alcott.’ 
He held conversazioni, in which he himself did the lion’s 
share of the talking, not only in New England, but also, in 
later years, throughout the West. These brought him in a 
little money, as well as much fame; but it was his daugh- 
ter’s popularity as a writer for the young that made his 
declining years physically comfortable. His own writings 
were ‘Conversations with Children on the Gospels,’ 2 vols. 
(1836-7) ; ‘Spiritual Culture; or, Thoughts for the Consid- 
eration of Parents and Teachers ’ (1841) ; ‘ Tablets’ eee 
‘Concord Days’ (1872); ‘Sonnets and Canzonets’ (1882) ; 
a preliminary sketch of Emerson, printed but not published ; 

and many contributions to Ze Dial (1840-44), the Radical, 
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and other magazines. In Zhe. Adlantic he wrote a capital 
sketch of Thoreau, under the title of ‘The Forester.’ His 
last years were spent in preparing a memoir of Emerson. 
An admirable study of Mr. Alcott’s life and work appeared 
on the editorial page of last Monday’s Avening Post, and 
another in the Zribune of the same date. From internal 
-evidence, we should incline to attribute the former to Col. 


* Higginson and the latter to Mr, Stoddard. 


The death of Miss Louisa May Alcott, following that -of 
her venerable father by a day, could not fail to make a pro- 
‘found impression. ‘The father’s death had been antici- 
ypated for several years, while that of the daughter caused 
.a shock from its unexpectedness to all but her more inti- 
“mate friends. These knew that she had been more or less 
an invalid for three years past, and that she had been living 
in her physician’s family at Roxbury, a suburb of Boston, 
~for a year and a half, that she might have the advantages of 
‘his constant attention. She had not been out of the house 
-at all during the past winter, until called to his deathbed by 
a special message from her father. In returning from this 
-visit she forgot a wrap that she had worn, and as the weather 
was severe, she caught acold that ended in her death. Miss 
Alcott was born in Germantown, Pa. (now a part of Phila- 
-delphia), on the thirty-third anniversary of her father’s birth 
—November 29, 1832. When she was six years old the 
‘family returned to Boston, and she lived in or near that 
city until the day of her death, Concord was longest her 
home, and it is in connection with that village of literary 
memories that she will be best remembered. Considering 
the atmosphere of literature by which she was surrounded, 
it is no wonder that Miss Alcott began writing at an early 
age. The only wonder is that an atmosphere so freighted 
with transcendentalism should have produced the style of 
‘literature that has made her name a household word through- 
-out the English-reading world. Her first story was pub- 
lished in the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, to which she 
contributed an amusing account of its publication on the 
rooth anniversary of that paper. Her first book, ‘Flower 
Fables,’ was published in 1855. Her second related her ex- 
periences as a nurse in the hospitals in Washington during 
‘the Civil War. She was a devoted nurse, and came near 
falling a victim to her devotion, for she was taken down 
with a severe attack of typhoid fever from the effects of 
which she never wholly recovered. Miss Alcott’s greatest 
success was made in 1867 with ‘ Little Women,’ of which 
nearly 100,000 copies were sold within three years. ‘An 
“Old-Fashioned Girl,’ which followed in 1869, and ‘Little 
Men,’ in 1871, were almost as popular. Miss Alcott’s other 
well-known books were ‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag ' (six volumes, 
1772-82), ‘Work, a Story of Experience’ (1873), ‘ Eight 
Cousins’ (1874), ‘Rose in Bloom’ (1876), ‘Under the 
Lilacs’ fr87°) ‘Proverb Stories’ (1882), ‘Spinning- Wheel 
Stories’ (1884), and ‘Lulu’s Library’ (1885). On Saturday 
last she wrote to a friend : ‘I am told I must spend another 
year in this “ Saint’s Rest,” and then I am promised twenty 
years of health. I do not want so many, and I have no idea 
{ shall see them. But as I don't live for myself, [ will live 
-on for others.’ 
Miss Alcott’s claims to popularity as a writer do not rest 
upon the literary merit of her books. She had great faults 
-of style, and her characters were not always the most ad- 
mirable ; but her portraiture aptly described a certain class 
of young people ; and of the thousands who read her books, 
“nearly every one could point out counterparts of her heroés 
and heroines among his friends. It was this quality that 
gave them their popularity. 


The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 
MR. JOHN SARGENT, having recently returned from Europe, has 
‘taken a studio in New York, and is hard at work on a number of 
portraits. One of the last that he has finished is of Mrs. William 
HH. Vanderbilt. It was painted fore Mr. George Vanderbilt, her 
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youngest son, and is said to be, in all respects, one of Mr. Sargent’s 
sie successes in portraiture. Regret will be felt that it is to 
seen only by friends of the family. 

—A bill providing fora National Art Commission has passed the 
Senate. It directs the President to appoint a commission of four- 
teen persons, four of whom shall be eminent sculptors, four emi- 
nent painters, three eminent architects, and three ‘laymen’ selected 
for their knowledge and good taste in art. Four of the original 
appointees shall hold office for one year, five for two years, and five 
for three years each. Their successors shall hold office for three 
years each. The President may, in case of any vacancy, make ap- 
pointments for the unexpired term. The architect of the Capitol is 
to be Secretary of the Commission, and ex-officio a member thereof. 
The Commissioners are to serve without pay, and are to meet at 
Washington at least once a year; their expenses of travel (to be 
audited and certified by their Secretary) being paid from the pub- 
lic Treasury. It is to be their duty to report upon the charac- 
ter and value of such plans of public buildings, monuments, or 
works of art, as shall be referred to them by either house of Con- 
ig or the Joint Committee on the Library, and when authorized 

y Congress, to select from designs offered by competitors for 
works of art ordered by Congress, and to render such other services 
as may from time to time be required uf them by Congress. 


—The February Poréfolzo has two fine etchings—a portrait of a 
Jewish merchant, after Rembrandt, by Richeton, and a view of Tem- 
ple Court, London, by Brunet Debaines. There is also a remarka- 
bly good photogravure, after a drawing by Cozzens, of Gandolfo 
Castle, Lake Albano. The principal articles are on Cozzens, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse, and Correggio, by Julia Cartwright. 


—The sale of the Albert Spencer collection at Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week was largely attended and the bid- 
ding spirited. The sixty-eight pictures brought $284,025. The 
largest sum given for any painting was $26,000, for Troyon’s ‘ Cat- 
tle and Sheep,’ sold to Mr. S. P. Avery, for a client who is under- 
stood to be Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Jules Breton’s ‘ Le Soir’ 
went to Mrs. Wm. B. Ogden for $20,500. Géréme’s ‘Serpent 
Charmer’ was sold for $19,500 to A. C. Clarke, who secured also 
Delacroix’s ‘Entombment ” ($10,600) and his ‘ Tiger Drinking’ 
($6100), besides Millet’s ‘Gleaners’ ($10,400). Knoedler & Co. 
bought one of the Meissoniers, ‘A Musician’ ($8800), and Mr. 
Schaus took the other (9200). Daubigny’s ‘Edge of a Pond 
brought $8650, Corot’s ‘ Morning’ $8400, Rousseau's ‘Sunset’ 
$7300, Millet’s ‘Sleeping Woman’ $2500, Diaz's ‘ In the Woods’ 
$5900, and Fromentin’s ‘ Arab Falconer’ $6500. The lowest price 


paid was $250 for Plassan’s: *The Anniversary.’ The two Barye ° 


water-colors brought $925—$425 for the ‘Doe and Fawn’ and 
$500 for the ‘ Tiger at Play.’ 

—The fifty-eighth exhibition of the Philadelphia Academy_of 
Fine Arts contains a large number of canvases seen at the various 
New York exhibitions. The gold medal was taken by Charles S. 
Reinhart’s large work ‘ Washed Ashore,’ seen here not long ago at 
the American Art Galleries; while Howard Russell Butler took 
the silver medal with his ‘La Récolte de Varech,’ also well-known 
in New York. There were many large pictures in the exhibition, 
such as Frank Moss’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ Henry Bacon's ‘ Taking 
on the Pilot,’ George B. Butler’s ‘Tambourine Player,’ Herbert 
Denman’s ‘A Midsummer Day-Dream,’ Alexander Harrison’s 
‘Open Sea’ and ‘ Le Mais.” Winslow Homer's ‘ Undertow’ is con- 
spicuously placed. Some large water-colors of a decorative sort, 
by John Lafarge, and a series of black and white compositions by 
A. B. Frost, are specially worthy of notice. 


—Miss Louise Lawson, an American sculptress who has had 
considerable success in Italy, has taken a studio in New York. 
She began her studies in the Cincinnati art-schools and continued 
them in Boston, New York, Paris, and at the Perugian Academy of 
Fine Arts, the oldest in Italy. For her ‘ Ayaconora’ (the Indian 


heroine of Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho’), she received a diploma of , 


honor and a medal at this Academy. Her ‘ Rhodian Boy,’ a youth 
of old Rhodes asking for gifts on a _/é¢e-day, according to custom, 
was shown at Tiffany’s last year. 

—Mr. Somerville, of Philadelphia, owner of a famous collection 
of gems, cameos and intaglios, has offered to loan his treasures to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art for several years. A special sec- 
tion will be reserved for the collection in the new building, to be 
completed next summer. Mr. Somerville is said to have spent 
$100,000 in collecting these precious objects. He is now preparing 
a catalogue of them. 

—A collection of American landscapes by Jervis McEntee, one 
of the prominent New York artists of the older school, was exhib- 
ited at the Fifth Avenue Galleries for a week previous to its sale on 
March 7. Mr..McEntee is especially successful in the rendering of 












































































American autumn woodland subjects—a field in which he stands 
second to none. As a colorist he is noted for the purity and 
brilliancy of his chromatic combinations, and for a knowledge of 
properties of tone which has prevented his ever erring on the side 
of crudity or rawness. The collection included“ many of his best 
works 
—An exhibition of oils, water-colors, pastels and etchings by 
. H. Twachtman was held at the rooms of the Art Students’ 
ague last Saturday. Mr. Twatchman follows in the footsteps of 
the modern Dutch water-colorists and shows a preference for gray 
effects in landscape. He composes gracefully and works with a 
firm, nervous touch, never losing sight of the idea of impres- 
sionism. 


—The third exhibition of the Society for the Promotion of Art 
is now open at the Eden Musée. It includes several large pictures 
of the contemporary Diisseldorf school. One of these, by Adolph 
Kampf, showing a police official taking the ante-mortem statement 
of a laborer, combines a French quality of realism with Belgian 
technique and sentiment. Ernest Roeber’s ‘ Faust’ (a large work 
with three figures), Bokelman’s ‘ Gambling-Hall at Monaco,’ works 
by Andreas and Oswald Achenbach, and Humbert’s ‘ Salome’ 
e rench school), are among the more important pictures. 


—Mr. Eadward Muybridge was announced to lecture before the 
Union League Club last evening (Friday) on ‘ Animal Locomotion,’ 
with electro-photographic illustrations of the movements of human 
beings, animals and birds. 


—A collection of oil-paintings belonging to the late Joseph 
Vollmering, the Dutch-American painter. and connoisseur, was 
sold on March 1. Numerous landscape studies by Mr. Vollmering 
and some old masters which he, as an expert, had pronounced 
genuine, formed the collection. Among them were a ‘ Landscape 
and Horse,’ signed by Paul Potter; ‘Adam and Eve Expelled 
from Paradise,’ signed by Annibale Caracci; ‘Peasants Singing,’ 
by A. Brouwer; and a ‘ Madonna and Saints,’ by Domenichino. 


—The second part of the Hazeltine collection, sold at auction 
last week, brought $35,000. Many of the best paintings were with- 
drawn for want of suitable bids. Ferdinand Roybet’s ‘La Sul- 
tana’ brought $1780, Wahlberg’s ‘Summer in Sweden’ $775, and 
Adolph Schreyer’s ‘A Wearisome Journey ’ $635. 

—The Havemeyer collection of bric-a-brac, pictures, antiques, 
bronzes, silver, etc., was exhibited for a week at the American Art 
Galleries previous to sale on March 7. The pictures were mostly 
of the German genre school, and included a number of pleasing 

- subjects. 

—A collection of 165 old masters of the Dutch and Flemish 
school belonging to Louis R. Ehrich is on exhibition at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, New Haven. The owner collected these 
pictures during a residence of many years in Italy and Germany. 
Among them are examples, not only of famous masters, but of 
minor painters whose works are rarely seen outside of the large 
European galleries. Among the more important pictures are ex- 
amples of Netscher, Adrian van de Velde, Rubens, Gerrit Lundens, 
Abraham van Beyeren, van Goyens, Cornelis van Haarlem, Roger 
van der Weyden, Terburg and Paul Potter. 

—Some oils and water-colors by Henry Sandham, the Canadian 
illustrator, now on exhibition at Wunderlich’s, show tolerably good 
technique. The landscapes are better than the figures, and Mr. 
Sandham is much more at home in water-colors than in oil, He 
handles them in an easy, broad way, has truth and purity of color, 
and renders effects of light and atmosphere very nicely. 


—A painting by Rembrandt, ‘ The Nativity,’ has been purchased 
in Vienna by a Parisian lady for $23,000, and is to be offered, with 
several other important works, to the Louvre. 


—The Escosura bric-4-brac curios, costumes, etc., sold on the 
first four days, brought $64,365. * A hundred yards of blue embroid- 
ered satin went for $1000. A red velvet banner, embroidered in 
silver, said to have been painted by Murillo, sold for $400, and a 
table-cover from the apartment of Henry IT. of France, in cream 
satin embroidered in gold and silver, brought $325. Later sales in- 
cluded a four-fold screen painted by Watteau ($1500), a Sixteenth 
Century suit of armor damaskeened in gold ($1000), and a pair of 

old-enameled scissors and a penknife, once the property of Marie 

ntoinette, which brought $130 after spirited bidding. 

—By the will of the late W. W. Corcoran, the Corcoran art- 
gallery receives a bequest of $100,000. 


— An exhibition of drawings, clay modelling and other forms of 
industrial art by the pupils in the public schools of Columbus, O., 
and St. Louis, Mo., is open at the rooms of the Board of Education 
in Grand Street, this city. 
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The Magazines. 

Scrzbner's opens with ‘The Campaign of Waterloo,’ by John C- 
Ropes, who claims that national and personal feeling have influ- 
enced all other attempts to analyze the famous campaign, and who 
offers his own as an effort to present ‘a really impartial narrative 
of the facts and a fair summing up of the criticisms.’ Remember- . 
ing Mr. Ropes’s personal enthusiasm in his previous Napoleonic 
papers, one may be curious to see what his conception is of ‘im- 
partiality ’ and ‘fairness’ in judging the final campaign. Franklin 
Leonard Pope contributes a valuable paper on ‘ The Electric Motor 
and its Applications,’ with a number of illustrations of the most 
recent examples of the application of electricity to various indus- 
tries. Thesecond instalment of Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles. 
is illustrated with portraits and fac-similes; among the latter be- 
ing the first page of the ‘Song without Words’ as originally writ- 


ten. Mr. James T. Fields was brought into business relations with . 


authors that gave him many pleasant opportunities of knowing 
them and their work, and he accumulated in his own library an in- 
teresting collection of other people’s books. His wife is now giv- 
ing some account of these, her ‘ Shelf of Old Books,’ in this num- 
ber, dealing chiefly with a collection made and owned by Leigh 
Hunt, which Mr. Fields sent over and bought for himself after 
Hunt’s death. The books were valuable in themselves, and had, 
moreover, annotations by the owner, which are interesting as be- 
ing Hunt’s, if one could handle the books and look at them, but 
which have less interest when copied into cold print. The auto- 
graph letters and MSS. found between the leaves of the books were 
of greater interest. Mr. Stevenson’s monthly paper is now the 
chief feature of each number. This month it is a charming little 
essay on ‘ Beggars.’ 


We are not surprised to hear that Zhe Forum has doubled its 
circulation within a year. Its combination of popular qualities with 
solidity enables it to appeal tomore than one class of readers, The 
March number is full of suggestive articles on timely topics. Free 
trade and protection are of course the favorite topics. Mr. William 
M. Springer says: ‘It does not appear that the workmen employed 
in such protected industries received a greater compensation than 
is paid to laborers in other employments. The principal benefits 
arising from protection inure to the owners of the mills.’ Mr. Mor- 
rison says: ‘No friend of protection has ever had the audacity to 
claim for it, as regards the interests of labor, any credit beyond 
this: that protection increases the ability of the employer to pay 
higher wages, not that of itself it adds anything to wages.’» Ac- 
cording to these two statements, protection enables the protected 
manufacturer to pay higher wages, but statistics show that he 
doesn’t do it. ‘The Recoil of Piracy’ is an inside view of the 
American publishing-trade from Henry Holt, in an argument for 
International Copyright. Henry R. Elliot writes of ‘The Ratio of 
News,’ giving statistics as to the kind of news given in the leading 
daily papers. His argument is that if the press shows a low stand- 
ard, it is because it caters to the low standard of its readers. It 
may be urged that readers neglect ‘ good’ matter, not so much be- 
cause they prefer bad matter, as because editors and publishers are 
at no pains to make the good matter interesting. Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, in the series, What Shall the Public School Teach ? 
advocates less humdrum detail in intellectual study, the introduc- 
tion of manual training, and direct teaching as to morality and pa- 
triotism. In Bishop Spalding’s article, ‘Is Our Social Life Threat- 
ened ?’ it is maintained that the best way of dealing with the evils 
of intemperance is to deal with sin in general. In the midst of all} 
the politics and kindred matter, we come suddenly upon a purely 
literary paper, ‘The Profitable Reading of Fiction,’ by Thomas 
Hardy. What will challenge instant notice is Mr. Hardy's new 
presentation of the difference between realism and idealism. He 
would have realism; but he claims that ‘the best fiction, like the 
highest artistic expression in other modes, is more true, so to put 
it, than history or nature can be;’ and that ‘what is called the 
idealization of characters is, in truth, the making of*them too real 
to be possible.’ This recalls Phillip Brooks’s sermon on the idea. 
that the expression about the Prodigal Son, ‘he came to himself,’ 
implies that our best self is our true self, however we may have 
lapsed from it. 


The English and American edition of Les Lettres et les Arts los- 
es nothing by appearing in English, under the title of Art and 
Letters. It makes its new bow with the January number, the edi- 
tion for America being published, as heretofore, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The translation, done in Paris under the care of P. 
Villars, is smooth and idiomatic. The January number contains. 
several good plates after Chaplin’s lovely pictures of women, the 
frontispiece being a delicate etching with stippled work in the fig- 
ure—one of those cau-fortes executed in mixed methods, in which 
the French illustrators delight. The clever paper on Chaplin is by 
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Frédéric Masson, the editor of the magazine. Ludovic Halévy’s 
recollections of the Paris Commune of 1871 are accompanied by a 


vure plate after Jules Girardet, which shows Aimée Des- 


ée, the actress who created the part of ‘ Frou-Frou,’ sitting in her 
cellar, studying her part while the insurgents are firing upon the 
Versailles troops from the rooms above. Interesting is the account 
of the popular fancy for historical fans in the last century—z. ¢., 
cheap fans with contemporary events depicted on them. The 
paper by Francisque Sarcey on the ‘ Comédie-Frangaise’ gives an 
account of Miles. Bartet and Samary, with their portraits. A sim- 
ilar article in the February number is on Madame Judic’s hone in 
Paris, by Abel d’ Avrecourt. The famous singer possesses a re- 
markable collection of bric-a-brac gathered in her travels. Guy de 
Maupassant describes his wanderings about Cannes and the island 
of St. Marguerite. A photogravure of the fortress from which 
Marshal Bazaine escaped gives a very good idea of the place. The- 
odore Duret writes with a Frenchman's appreciation of ‘ Whistler 
and his Work.’ The portraits of Lady Archibald Campbell and 
of Mr. Whistler’s mother are very good. : 


One of the most interesting papers in The American is a short 
one called ‘ Sixty Years a Model,’ by Dwight Benton, giving an ac- 
count of an old woman who in her day had posed for such artists 
as Vernet, Thorwaldsen, Crawford, Gibson, Ingres, Delaroche, and 
Fortuny. A picture of her in her old age is a pathetic comment. 
‘An American Palace of Delight,’ by Joel Benton, is a description 
of something better in plan than Besant’s London Palace of Delight 
for the poor. The American Palace is a ‘Seaside Institute,’ built 
by the Warner Brothers for their thousand women employées—an 
illustration of that best kind of charity which is not a charity at all 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a profitable philanthropy. It 
is a home for the girls in every sense but that of a dormitory. In 
the admjrable refectory meals are served for merely the actual cost. 
«The Harmonite Community’ is described by H. D. Mason, ‘ The 
Anarchists’ by Z. L. White, ‘The Last Wampum Coinage’ by Chas, 
Ledyard Norton, and the settlement of the Moravians in Penn- 
sylvania by Margaret B. Wright. 





Notes. 


Two PAPERS on ‘The Belles of Old Philadelphia,’ by Miss 
Charlotte Adams, American editor of The Magazine of Art, will 
appear in Zhe American Magazine for April and May. They 
will be illustrated with numerous portraits seen at the recent his- 
torical loan collection in Philadelphia. Miss Adams has had ac- 
cess to the family documents of several of the oldest families of the 
Quaker City, and the articles are likely to attract considerable 
attention. 

—Rev. Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis, author of ‘ The Mikado’s Empire’ 
and of the Life of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, delivers two lec- 
tures on ‘Japan, Political and Religious,’ at the Yale Divinity 
School this week, March 8 and 9. 

—An ‘Introduction to the Study of English Literature,’ by Prof. 
Southworth of Kenyon College; ‘Our Republic,’ a new work on 
civil government, by Prof. M. B. C. True of Nebraska and J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion; and ‘Our Language: Its Use and Structure Taught by Prac- 


‘ "tice and Example,’ are announced as forthcoming by Leach, 


Shewell & Sanborn. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday Mr. Low- 
ell’s new: volume of poems, ‘ Heartsease and Rue.’ It contains 
most of the poems written by Mr. Lowell during the last twelve 
years, some published and others unpublished ; together with some 
written earlier but not included in volumes then published. They 
issued also a ‘ History of Prussia under Frederic the Great’ (1740- 
1756), by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, continuing his previous volume, 
‘The History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great ;’ 
‘ The Fighting Veres’ (Gens. Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere), by 
Clements R. Markham; a ‘ Life of Amos A. Lawrence,’ by his son, 
William Lawrence; and a new edition, for 1888, of the ‘Satchel 
Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe.’ 

—A version in Flemish of Mr. William Black’s novel ‘In Silk 
Attire’ has been prepared for the stage, and will be produced next 
month in Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent, and subsequently in Brus- 
sels. The adapter is M. Frangois Gittens, whose play, founded on 
Byron’s ‘ Parisina,’ was recently produced with success at Antwerp. 


—A Woman’s Annex to Columbia College is the burden of a 
tition, signed by a number of representative citizens, which is to 
acted upon, favorably or unfavorably, by Columbia’s Board of 
Trustees. Among the signers are Mayor Hewitt, Mr. Depew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, the Presidents of the Board of Education, 
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Normal College and College of the City of New York, leading cler- 

en, lawyers, physicians and journalists, including the editors 
of The Century, Harper's Bazar, The Christian Union and St. 
Nicholas. The movement originated with Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer. President Barnard is quoted as saying of it :—‘ If the peti- 
tion should come in it will be respectfully considered, and if it is 
accompanied by any offer of adequate funds it may be successful. 
ar I should regard the establishment of an annex as desirable 
only considered as a step toward what I think must sooner or later ‘ 
come to pass, and that is, the opening of the College proper to both 
sexes equally.’ In the Board of Trustees are Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Littlejohn, President Barnard, Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Hamilton 
Fish, Dr. C. R. ie ari Dr. T. W. Chambers, ex-Mayor Low, Dr. 
G. L. Peabody and John Crosby Brown, some of whom have not 
voted on former petitions of somewhat similar purport. 


—Mayor Hewitt bought a big bookcase for $100 at auction at 


' Leavitt’s last week, and finding he hadn't room for it at home, pre- 


sented it to the Civil Service Commissioners for their new offices in 
Cooper Institute. 


—We called attention recently to an attempt to establish a fund 
the yearly interest of which would yield the sum of $300, for a 
prize scholarship for the ‘ Harvard examination for women.’ The 
Evening Post has since received from one donor the entire sum 
sequired: for this purpose ($6000), together with the interest for one 
year in advance ($300). The gift has been made on the condition 
that the name of the donor shall not be disclosed. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Ward, editor of The Independent, who 
was badly crushed in the driveway of the Barclay Street ferry- 
house on Wednesday of last week, is believed by his friends to be 
out of danger. His recovery will, however, be slow. 


—‘ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,’ by Samuel Kneeland; ‘The 
Doctor of Deane,’ by Mary T. Palmer ; ‘ Margaret Regis and Some 
Other Girls,’ by Annie H. Ryder; ‘The Deathless Book,’ by Rev. 
Dr. D. O. Mears; and ‘ Herbert Gardenell’s Children,’ by the au- 
thor of the Yensie Walton books, are announced for early issue by 
D. Lothrop Co. 


—The April volume of the Camelot Series will consist of the 
most important writings of Emerson, selected and prefaced with 
an essay on the author by Mr. Percival Chubb. 


—‘It is too true,’ says the Pal/ Mall, ‘that Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of “ Barry Cornwall,” is seriously ill. Like Count von Moltke 
and Mr. George Bancroft, the American historian, Mrs. Procter’s 
age is that of the century, and her illness naturally causes-alarm.’ 


—The new tariff bill provides for the free importation of Bibles, 
books, and pamphlets, printed in other languages than English, 
and books and pamphlets and all publications of foreign govern- 
ments, and publications of foreign societies, historical or scientific, 
printed for gratuitous distribution ; paintings in oil or water-colors, 
and statuary not otherwise provided for. But the term ‘statuary’ 
shall be understood to include professional productions of a statu- 
ary or of a sculptor only. 


—Attempts are being made to improve Welsh orthography b 
dispensing with double consonants and spelling phonetically. A 
committee of bards and /¢teratz has been appointed to determine 
on an authoritative system. 

—Prof. Simon Newcomb’s daughter is the only young lady stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins. 


—D.C. Heath & Co. announce ‘ Ten Years of Massachusetts,’ 
by Raymond L. Bridgman. The book is written with the idea that 
the real progress of the State is to be seen in its legislation. 


—Edward Lear is said to have been almost a worshipper of 
Lord Tennyson. He called his house at San Remo the Villa Tenny- 
son, and occupied his leisure in making a complete series of illus- 
trations to the landscapes in Lord Tennyson’s works. 

—The Evening Post suggests the adoption, in common use, of 
the word acczsmus (abbreviated, if necessary, to accism), to indi- 
cate the rejection (as by a politician) of something still ardently de- 
sired and hoped for. The word is given in the philological, though 
not in the popular, dictionaries; and there is urgent need of a 
familiar expression for the idea it conveys. 

—Mr. Laurence Hutton is the author of the pleasant little paper 
in the current New Princeton Review on ‘ Books about Books.’ 
Mr. Hutton was recently asked if he had anything appropriate for 
the columns of the new and welcome weekly, Garden and Forest. 
He promptly answered that he could furnish two thousand words 
or so on the various engagements of Edwin Forrest at Niblo’s 
Garden—if such an article was thought to be pertinent. 

—The sixth and last volume of Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the 
Crimea’ will be published by Harper & Bros. on March 13. 
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' —Mrs, Alice Wellington Rollins, who recently gave a morning 
‘lecture-reading’ at her apartment in the Navarro flats, No. 170 
West soth Street, has yielded to the urgency of‘her friends and 
will repeat her lecture, ‘ A Study of Poetry,’ on Wednesday even- 
ings, March 14 and 21. The first reading was in every sense suc- 
cessful. 

—The ‘Early Days of Mormonism,’ by J. H. Kennedy, with 
illustrations ; and ‘ What is the Bible?’ by Prof. George T. Ladd, 
are in the press of Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

—A hearing in the suit of George H. Tilden, nephew of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden, to test the legality of the library clause in the 
will of his uncle, began before Judge Lawrence, in Supreme Court, 
Special Term, last Monday. It was admitted that the estate 
amounted to $4,700,000 personal and $500,000 real property, and 
that after all legacies were deducted $4,400,000 would remain for 
the library trust. The case will be argued on the 21st inst. The 
Trust is already incorporated. 

—Rev. Dr. W. A. Snively has prepared a series of lectures on 
the Prayer Book, which will be issued shortly by Mr. Whittaker. 

—Simultaneously with Macmillan’s series of lives of English 
Statesmen comes the beginning of W. H. Allen & Co.’s ‘ States- 
men Series,’ edited by Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders. The first volume, 
‘Beaconsfield,’ by G, E. Kebbel, is ready. Among those to follow 
are ‘O’Connell,’ by J. A. Hamilton, ‘Gambetta,’ by F. A. Marzials, 
‘ Gortchakoff,’ by Charles Marvin, and the ‘ Prince Consort,’ by 
Miss Yonge. The editor will write of ‘Palmerston.’ 

—Rev. J. I. Mombert will issue by subscription, through D. 
Appleton & Co., a ‘ History of Charles the Great ’ (Charlemagne). 

—Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, Secretary of the Twilight Club, is act- 
ing as treasurer for a James Redpath fund, which is to be a testi- 
monial from the friends of the invalid enabling him to seek a much- 
needed rest in Florida. Nearly $400 have already been subscribed, 
and it seems only necessary to make known the effort that is being 
made to increase the amount as largely as possible, that Mr. Red- 
path in his illness may feel assured of the deep sympathy for him 
among the many who have known him so long as journalist, lec- 
turer, and lecture manager. 

—The Dunlap Society is gradually growing ; there are now nearly 
150 members, and the limited editions of the first year’s books are 
almost exhausted. The first book of the second year was Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s edition of Dunlap’s ‘André.’ The second is a 
Life of Thos. A. Cooper by Mr. Joseph N. Ireland, the historian of 
the New York stage,, Cooper was the leader of the American stage 
for years, and Mr. Ireland’s sketch of his career will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in dramatic history as the first biography 
ad the man. It is almost ready to be issued. It will contain a 
portrait, a fac-simile letter, and several exact reproductions of old 
playbills. 

—In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of Schopen- 
hauer’s birthday on Feb. 22, memorial tablets were placed on the 
houses in Dantsic where Schopenhauer and his mother were born. 

—Last Monday Mr. Lincoln concluded his course of lectures on 
American Literature, the subject considered being ' Ideal Romance 
and Realism.’ The lecturer traced the development of American 
fiction, incidentally mentioning the fine new edition of the works of 
its pioneer, Brockden Brown. He spoke with enthusiasm of our 
romancers—Cooper, great-hearted and sincere, with wonderful 

icturesque power and a strain of genuine pathos ; the fascinating 

‘oe, always an idealist; and Hawthorne, whose creative faculty 
makes him the highest representative of the ideal romantic school. 
The strongly moral tone of his work was emphasized. One shud- 
ders to think what the modern French artist would do with the 
theme of ‘The Scarlet Letter ;’ this romance stands as a striking 
instance of the superiority of ideal treatment. The mantle of 
Hawthorne’s greatness has fallen upon no successor. Had it not 
been for his untimely taking-off, perhaps Winthrop might have 
carried on the flag. To-day Mr. Cable is our most prominent 

. romantic writer, maintaining a lofty purpose which is only too rare 
among us. The strife between idealism and realism is to a great 
extent uncalled-for, and is caused by the exclusiveness and 
insistence of the advocates of the latter. Let it be admit- 
ted that the desideratum is truth—but an essential, not a 
merely superficial truth. The true aim of literature is to help 
humanity; and is not the maintenance of an ideal more helpful 
than the minute scientific study of one another? The dangerous 
tendencies of realism were pointed out. Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James have not been exceptions to that rule which has made our 

American literature singular in its spotless purity; but their fol- 

lowers are likely to go further than the leaders might deem desira- 
ble. Expression of the hope that in the future American idealism 
and realism may be reconciled and combined, closed a lecture of 
which the present report is necessarily somewhat inadequate. 
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The Free Parliament. 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | . 
QUESTIONS. 

No. 1325.—‘ Francis E. Smedley, though a cripple, and utterly ig- 
norant of the personal experience of such a scene, wrote one of the best 
descriptions of 
—2. ‘Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Useful Knowledge” may be assimilated with 
Goldsmith’s contributions to natural history.’ Isthis use of ‘assimilated ” 
(=likened to) sanctioned by any authority ?—3. ‘ And dream the dream 


of Auburn dell.’ Emerson’s ‘May Day,’ p. 148. What Auburn is- 


meant? 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
[2. By none that we know of.] 


J. H. W. 





No. 1326.—1, Where will I find that pathetic description of Condorcet, 
who while hunted from one hiding-place to another, still, with burning 
zeal for humanity, elaborated his work on ‘ The Progress of the Human: 
Race’ ?—2. Where in fiction or history will I find other such acts of un- 
selfish love, of self-renunciation, as that which occurs in the last chapter 
of ‘ Eugénie Grandet’ ?—3. What is the origin of the saying, ‘ The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera’ ? 

XENIA, ILL. J. B. B. 


{1. In John Morley’s ‘Critical Miscellanies,’ Vol. II., p. 163, Macmill- 
an’s edition of 1886, is an essay on Condorcet—a brief critical biograph 
—which describes the experience mentioned.—3. See Judges, V., at 

No. 1327.—Please tell me where I can find the author and translator 
of the following familiar lines ? 

’ Rest is not quitting 
he busy career ; 
Rest is the fittin: 
Of self to its sphere. 
I was sure that they were translated by Longfellow from the German,,. 
but a friend questioned the Longfellow, while admitting the German, 
and I certainly cannot find the poem in my edition of Longfellow, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A. L. T. 


[The lines are not translated from Goethe, as generally supposed, but 
were written by John S. Dwight, and published in Zhe Christian Regis- 
ter when he was one of its editors. The author afterwards quoted them 
at the end of an essay on ‘ The Religion of Beauty,’ which he contrib- 
uted to the first number of Ze Dial. There are four more lines in the 
poem, and they run as follows : 

’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best : 
’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 
See an essay entitled ‘ Three Forgotten Poets,’ contributed by the Rev. 
G. W. Cooke to THE CriTIc of Nov. 21, 1885.] . 


Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this Further notice oy 
any work will depend uton its interest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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